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general will, legislation must be experimental; or
there is a danger that it may become futile through
the impossibility ol enforcing it. On this account
the State can much more easily use its coercive
power to put down evils, than to promote what
many regard as good.

In the general will we may recognise an instru-
ment which gives the greatest efficiency and influ-
ence to the State as a whole, and it also affords the
opportunity for the fullest development of the indi-
vidual personally. It is by coming into conscious
accord with the general will that the citizen attains
the greatest measure of freedom from coercion. In
so far as he is self-disciplined, there is no occasion
to coerce him from without. The more he respects
the law, which is the expression of the general will,
the less occasion there is for the exercise of coercion
in the interests of the Common Weal. The more
ready he is to consider the Common Weal primarily,
and to lay aside his own interests in so far as they
conflict with the Common Weal, the less occasion
does he give for legislation or compulsion. Liberty
is to be prized because it gives a man personal free-
dom from external compulsion, and it is a necessary
condition for the full development of the exercise of
self-discipline*